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Trade “Non-Existent” in England: Scotland Yard’s 
Way With Traffickers 


It appears that the murderer of 
King Alexander entered France Brora OReess 
with a forged passport. It is, there-[| “When the distinguished visitor 
| fore, reassuring to learn, through afarriyves there will be the usual 
responsible police officer of con-}{ crowds along the route he is to take, 
siderable experience, that the forg-! and, incidentally, it would be im- 
ing of British passports is “practical- possible for him to de left unguard- 
ly non-existent.” | ed. eon, uniformed ppotioe sities 
First, the big international crooks | 22d plain-clothes detectives line the 
do not use passports—it is much too |} Toute in adequate numbers.’ 
difficult for them to steal and “doctor” Generally, of course, there is little 
British passports successf{ully—and, | for the uniformed men—troops or 
second, international terrorists find | police—to do, but valuable work is 
it almost impossible to get into!) frequently being done by Special 
Britain, with or without 
Why they cannot enter the country thousands of genuine sightseers, 
is the secret of the Special Brarich | WhOse cheers mark the progress 
of Scotland Yard, who exist solely | through London of a visiting mon- 
to daulk the political offerder, and | @rch- . 
very wisely they decline to publish | _ When Poop ee 
she exett details of their methods. | i ranch officers in the erowd that lin- 


There is a difference in this realm | font of the man’s stomach. He was 
between the methods in Britain and |# disgruntled native of the visiting 


th th: esults j King’s country. He had no weapons 
jose on the Continent, and x on him, however, so that nothing 


more than close surveillance could 
be attempted. 
ore 4 On the other hand, had the police 
sibly its weakness—than the British | officers not fixed him, accomplices 
which is quieter and more un- | Standing near, not known to the 
obtrusive. Police by looks possibly, could have: 
handed him revolver or bomb. This | 
Fergea Visas man was deported two months later. 


The official who was able to give Te Emgiand Witheut Passport 
stressed that 


these reassuring facts 
the forging of British passports was Curiousiy enough, the only crooks 


visas. This was a fairly simple mat-|j are usually in perfect order. The 


were reported, this form of forgery |jhas been started and attention 


| was looked for at the ports, and |] (2) using the return halves of 

: more often than not detected. sateen aadeata tice Seadlan’ toe 

It would be aswell here to com- || Continent. They do not use pass- 
pare the arrangements at the ports |} Ports, forged or otherwise. 

in Britain with those on the other As for oaarchists and members of 

side of the Channel; and {ft was]. terrorist organizations, very few get 

out that, although the pass-|* through 1o London. First, they rea- 

a ee ae the} lize that there is a distinct lack of 

CLD. were| fruitful grourd for activities 

to some extent similar to the cor- |} over second, the in 

responding officials on the Contin- || is too dificult. “Hundreds who by wi > have 

co-operation 


ite 
Balkans, the officers will be fully | ptiack Ve — =. 
informed .of the districts in Read af the tthe chief nf tis y 
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deg. 


“reason for requiring help. Suppose 
some householder complained to the 
police that a woman had called at 
his place of residence and produced 
a letter from a clergyman, telling 
her that if she came to Salford she 
could be reunited with the child 
she had not seen for two years. The 
M.O. system would enable the in- 
vestigating officer to turn up all 
the women in London who have 
ever been convicted of that trick 
before and, fortified with a descrip- 
tion of the woman, the detective 
will have little difficulty, if she 
ig still in London, in running her 
down. 


Giving Themselves Away 


It is an axiom of criminal investi- 
gation that most bad criminals cap- 
ture themselves. Especially is this 
the case with murderers. Thomas 
Neill Cream, one of the most cold- 
blooded murderers we have had in 
fifty years, was a remarkable ex- 
ample of this. He was a man who 
had had some sort of medical train- 
ing; and his practice was to induce 
women to take a pill or a bottle 
of strychnine, Cream could never 
resist writing letters. Sometimes he 
wrote them pretending to be a de- 
tective; sometimes he wrote accus- 
ing perfectly innocent people of the 
murder. In fact, this was a mania 
of his, all sorts of people of high 
and low degree coming under the 
accusation. The man’s vanity was 
such that even at the inquest on 
his victims he wrote to the coroner 
indignant letters, telling him where 
the medical evidence was wrong. 
But, as I say, his chief mania was 
accusing people who had nothing 
whatever to do with the crimes. 
Eventually. the search narrowed it- 
self down to Neil] Cream, and final- 
ly he was arrested, convicted and 
hanged. There is no doubt what- 
ever that he was a systematic poi- 
soner, both in England and America. 
He had been found guilty in the 
second degree of the murder of a 
woman in Chicago, and had served 
ten years. 

Seddon was a murderer who would 
have escaped all consequence of his 
act if he had not been so mean 
that he refused to give even a small 
portion of the money which his vic- 
tim had left to one of her rela- 
tions. Crippen would have escaped 
detection if he had not run away and 
emphasised his own guilt. Arm- 
strong would have escaped punish- 
ment if, after a successful murder, 
he had not attempted another, which 
drew attention to the curious cir- 
cumstances of his wife’s death. Al- 
though he had been privately warn- 
ed that the police were investiga- 
ting the matter, and that he would 
be arrested on the morrow, when 
he was taken into custody they 
found in his pocket a smal] package 
of arsenic. A murderer who had 
buried the body of his victim in 
the centre of a chicken run, after 
watching the fruitless efforts of de- 
tectives to discover the body by 
digging all round his farm, joking- 
ly suggested that they should dig 
.in the run, which they did, and 
found the terrible evidence they 
sought. But with all the assistance 
which murderers give to their can- 
tors, it requires a keen analytical 
brain to utilise the opening which 
a criminal has offered. 


An Aid to Truthfalness 
Some day it will be recognised that 
the protection of the people is of 
infinitely greater importance than 
the private rights of citizens, and 


. Scotland Yard and its Criminals 
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the method which has been tried 
with success in America will be uni- 
versally adopted. This is known 
as “the scoplamin method.” The 
man to be questioned is given an 
injection of scopolamin, which is 
a drug used to induce what is com- 
monly known as twilight sleep. He 
is placed in a dark room and ques- 
tioned. Under the influence of this 
drug the brain is incapable of in- 
venting, and questions asked are 
invariably answered truthfully. So 
far it has not been employed to 
bring criminals to justice, but it 
has established the innocence of 
more prisoners than one serving 
long terms for offences of which 
they were net guilty. ‘American 
justice demands, however, that no 
man should be convicted on any 
statement that he makes under such 
an influence, ane judges are chary 
of countenancing this system. 
Nevertheless, it is infallible, and 
some day a realist will come along 
who will consider that it is mucn 
more important that the truth should 
be known and the guilty punished 
than that a misguided sense of fair 
play which can only favour’ the 
guilty should be satisfied. In the 
meantime Scotland Yard pursues its 
breezy and intelligent way without 
the aid of dope or bludgeon. 
Between Scotland Yard and its 
criminals there is a peculiar rela- 
tionship which it is difficult to de- 
fine, and which I think I have illu- 
strated best in the Sooper stories 
I have told. There is a great deal 
of good-natured badinage between 
them. On the one side a spurious, 
even humble respect; on the other 
an invincible scepticism. The res- 
pect is mixed with a considerable 


amount of private vituperation. 
Most habitual criminals know that 
the detective officer will go far out 
of his way to do them some legiti- 
mate turn. They know he will say 
what there is to be said in their 
favour, and that he is the means 
of communicating with their friends 
and relations, providing the message 
is a legitimate one. The criminal 
knows, too, that when a detective 
officer says he will notify relations 
and attempt to obtain bail, he will 
keep his word, and there is no real 
resentment at his anti-criminal acti- 
vities. The number of known crim- 
inals who viotently resist arrest 
is very small To ‘go quietly’ is 
the unwritten law of their world. 
It is only the amateur who has to 
be carried to the station. 

It is true to say that every man 


s 


who is known to get his living con- 
sistently by dishonest means is 
known personally to the police, and 
with the assistance of the criminal 
index it is possible to get imme- 
diately into touch with the suspect, 
On the rare occasions when known 
criminals commit murder their 
chance of escape is remote. Every 
year in this country there are be- 
tween a hundred and two hundred 
murders. It has never been below 
a hundred and never above two 
hundred. It is also a fact which is 
not generally known, that one mur- 
derer out of every four commits 
suicide. Mr. Arthur Locke, in some 
interesting statistics on the subject, 
has called attention to the fact that 
only one person under the age of 
sixteen was convicted in ten years 
until after the War, when there 
were five convictions during five 
years, probably due to causes aris- 
ing out of the War. In this country 
crime remains at a fairly low level, 
and the gunman is unknown. 


Should Scotland Yard Tell? 


The crimes which are on the in- 
crease and with which the police 
find it most difficult to deal, are 
cases of false pretences. These have 
increased to a very considerable ex- 
tent, a fact which the public should 
recognise, because it is the aver- 
age householder and the average 
citizen who are victimised, This is 
the only type of criminal with which 
the average man or woman is 
brought into contact. Beware of the 
people who call on you wtih a 
pathetic story that they need money 
to get to their home in some dis- 
tant part of the country owing to 
some domestic catastrophe which 
has overtaken them, or to look for 
work. Usually they pretend to come 
from some town with which their 
victim is associated. They take a 
great deal of trouble to prepare 


their story so as to make it plausi- 
ble. Beware, too, of the lady who 
is selling her jewellery owing to 
domestic misfortune; also of old 
soldiers who served in the same 
regiment as you. I have often won- 
dered why the police do not publish 
the sub-divisions of their M.O. card 
in relation to this particular offence, 
so that the public can be put on 
their guard against tricks, which 
though old and well worn enough 
are quite new to the person who is 
caught by them. 


In conclusion, let me say this 
about Scotland Yard. In all the 
world there is no machine quite as 
efficient or as free from outside in- 
fluences. Lord’s son and cook’s son 
get exactly the same treatment at 
its hands, and that treatment is in- 
variably fair. 


